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IMTRODUCTION 



This stuUv is :\ follow-up t.o an April 1978 NIE sponsored conference 
on in-school alternatives to out of school student suspension. 
AttendinR th.it three day meeting were over 600 educators, parents, 
lawyers, social scientists, student advocates and interested citizens. 
This participation, well in excess of NIE expectations, attested to 
the i;rowin>» concern of a wide range of individuals over the increasing 
in^'idonce of out of school suspensions, particularly among non-white 
youth. 

The problem was Initially brought to light in the 1973 Office of 
Civil Rights Annual Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights 
Survey. In that survey schools were asked for a total, by race and 
ethnic group, of the number of students suspended at least once during 
the 1972-73 school year. Analysis of the OCR data, representative 
of roughly 53 percent of the total school enrollment and almost 86 
percent of the minority enrollment in the United States, showed that 
one in every twenty-four children enrolleC in reporting districts, and 
one in every thirteen secondary students enrolled, was suspended at 
least once. It was further found that although black students rep- 
resented 27-1 percent of the enrollment in the reporting districts, 
they constituted 42.3 percent of the racially identified suspensions 
(Childrens Defense Fund, 1975: 11-12). Finally, it Is conced-id by 
most experts that the OCR figures underrepresent the magnitude of the 
problem In that they do not reflect multiple suspensions. The report 
also noted that a large number of "racially unidentified" suspensions 
were reported by districts. The majority of these suspensions were 
probably minority students. 

This two year project. Initiated in October 1978, is an exploratory 
effort aimed at providing information on the organization, operation 
and impact of programs designed to lessen the incidence of out of 
school suspension. The potential audience for such information is 
school administrators seeking to establish such programs in their 
owr buildings or districts. 

Field research during the first year of the study was conducted in four 
school districts. Within each district one or two building level pro- 
grams were examined. Each site visit lasted for five days, with a total 
of 10 to 15 days devoted to each site- Specific locations visited were: 

• District 1: Southwest /Urban 
Enrollment 1977-78: 203, A45 

- one Junior high school 

- one senior high school 

• District 2: West /Urban 
Enrollment 1977-78: 689,715 

- one elementary school 

- one junior high school 



• District 3: Mast/Suburban 
Knrolloent 1977-78: 6,155 

- one niddlo school 

- one high school 

• District 4: East/Suburban 
Enrollment 1977-78: 7.508 

- one senior high school 

Data were collected through unstructured interviews with program staff, 
teachers, administrators, parents and students, by direct program 
observations, and from a sample of student records. Over 150 interviews 
were conducted across all sites* Data were extracted by school district 
employees from close to 1000 student record folders. 

Brief summaries of the programs operating in each of the four districts 
appear In the following section. This :s followed by a discussion of 
the study methodology. The remaining sections of the paper contain 
summary analysis of first year findings, a discussion of study limita- 
tions, and suggestions for future research. Separate appendices were 
prepared to accompany the original report to NIE which contain detailed 
case studies for each district, the instrumentation used to collect 
data during the first year of the study, and a review of the literature 
(current through April 1979) on suspension and in school alternatives 
to suspension. 



PRQIHRAM ST'^{MARIES 



T'lo following aeflnition of an in-school alternative to suspension 
prot;r.ns Ikis bt'on enployod in this study. 

An in-sohool alternative to suspension is a progran to which 
sttuJpnts are reforred In lieu of suspension from school or for 
acctiraulating offenses which may lead to out-of-school suspension. 
Such referral would constitute a disciplinary action; however, 
the program nay include one or more of these: detention, counsel- 
ing* academic work, work details, parent involvement, crises 
Intervention. Studeints might participate for one or two periods, 
a few days, or in some ongoing manner (e.g. once a week for three 
months). Some schools which sponsor such programs also use home 
suspension as a disciplinary tool. 



STUDF.MT REFPRRAL CENTER (SRC) 

District 1. an urban district located in the southwest serves a little 
over 200,000 students In approximately 300 buildings. The district 
employs over 15,000 teachers. As a whole, it has experienced declining 
enrollment. However, there is a high degree of internal mobility with 
between 11,000-12,000 families moving within the district every year. 
Neighboring suburban school districts surrounding District 1 are exper- 
iencing; population growth. 

Integration within the district is being accomplished through the use 
of magnet schools and "majority to minority" transfers. There are 
still however some "racially isolated" schools such as the high school 
site visited as part of this study. It i? almost all Black. An ethnic 
balance of White and non-White teachers in school facilites has been 
in effect for approximately 10 years. 

District 1 is divided into six quasi-autonomous Administrative Areas. 
They are managed by an Area Superintendent who reports to the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Area and building attendance area boundaries are 
drawn so that they encompass at leaSt one minority population concentra- 
tion. The Student Referral Center Program, which was the focus of our 
field research in District 1, is largely funded out of local funds, with 
some assistance from the County Juvenile Probation Department. The pro- 
gram is targeted on secondary school students (grades 7-12) with some 
services being offered on a trial basis to 6th grade Middle School Students. 

There are 27 Student Referral Centers (SRC) currently operating within 
the District. The SRC concept was originally introduced in a neighboring 
school district in 1970. It was picked up by District 1 and a pilot 



pr.>^r.i:n w.is inst il lod .u .\ juni.^r high school in January of 1974- 
Th*.' ini li.il SRC. and the six that followed it between 1974 and 1977 
wt.r-.» j.Hnt vciituroij of the district and the Countv Juvenile Probation 
'Vp.irtncnt. 

Tlu- nood for SRC's was b^sed on a growing concern with Increased out- 
or"->«i-hool suspension and the consequences of such suspensions for both 
the stiidtMt and the schools. The involvement of the County Juvenile 
Probation Department arose from the tact that many of the suspended 
studonts were eventually finding their way into the juvenile justice 
system. In fact, the original 1970 linkage had as one objective the 
reduction of the daytime juvenile crime rate. This objective was 
successfully achieved- 

Each of the initial SRC's was located in a district facility. They were 
staffed by three individuals: a counselor, who also served as center 
coordinator; a SRC classroom teacher; and a youth services worker. 
Tn addition to providing the space for each center, the district also 
supported the salaries of the counselor and teacher. The youth services 
worker was paid by the County. 

The two Centers visited in conjunction with this study were both part 
of the original group of seven centers. One site was the initial pilot, 
and thus had been in continual operation with the same staff for just 
ever 5 years at the time of our visit. The second site, a senior high 
school, has been in operation since September, 1976. 

Based on the positive results achiwed by the initial seven centers, 
and a coranunity, student, teacher needs assessment which placed 
expansion of the SRC program first among 26 priority areas, the Board 
of Education committed $680,000 for the establishment of 20 additional 
Student Referal Centers on junior high school campuses during the 1978- 
79 school year. A youth services worker was not assigned to any of 
these additional 20 SRC*s. Two of the new Centers deal solely with 
special education referrals. 

Each Center serves its own school population plus at least one other 
feeder school. District 1 has approximately 52 Junior and senior high 
schools divided amoag the six administrative areas. There is a rela- 
tively even division of SRC's among the administrative areas with three 
areas having four Centers an/ three areas having five SRCs. District 
support for the SRC's comes from the Office of Special and Support 
Services within the district central office. However, line administra- 
tive authority over the SRC's runs from each building principal to the 
Area Superintendent and c tually to the Superintendent of Schools. 

Transportation of students .o the SRC from feeder schools has always 
been a problem in the district. No special provisions are made for 
student transportation, thus diminishing the utility of the SRCs to 
their feeder schools. There is also some reluctance to send senior 
hifl;h school students to Centers pn junior high school campuses. 
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nurin< the first five months of the 1978-79 school year 9460 students 
woro served Sy all SRC's. This ranged from a low of 567 referrals in 
.\r»>:i V t'-> a hi:;h of 3465 referrals In Area IV. l^ile all junior and 
sontor high schools sent some students to an SRC during Che five 
nonth period, on the average 87.5 percent of all students referred to 
the SRC's during that time came from schools which were SRC sites. 
This ranged from 75 to 99 percent across the six Administrative Areas. 

The SRC concept, and most recently the 20 new SRC's, have been adopted 
as an alternative to out~of-school suspension. However, the mandate 
of the SRC's is somewhat broader in reality. In addition to functioning 
as an alternative suspension class, the Center Is also seen as a source 
of counseling, as well as a linking point between the schools and other 
youth service agencies. Self-referrals to the Center are encouraged. 
At the junior high school which we visited, approximately half of the 
referrals to the SRC were self-referrals; for the high school program 
studied, the self-referrals approached 25 percent. Referrals in this 
category also came from parents, the Juvenile Probation Department, 
the Courts, or other agencies. 

It also appears that, while serving to reduce the number of out-of- 
school suspensions, the SRC's are not, if the two building sites we 
visited are typical, being used as compi .!hensive alternatives to 
suspension. For example, at the high school site, fighting was an 
offense which merited an automatic three-day out-of-school suspension 
for the parties involved. Out-of-school suspension also continued 
to be used at the junior high site. It was observed, however, that 
such out-of-school suspensions had declined at both schools since 
the Centers were established. 

It was difficult to collect statistics on disciplinary actions at the 
building and district levels since the district does not appear to 
keep such information in any systematic fashion. One possible source 
of information on suspension practices within District 1 is the suspen- 
sion figures from the Office for Civil Rights Survey of Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. A comparison of District I's figures reported 
for 1972-73 and 1977-78 shows a decline in suspensions from 9156 to 
7668 at a time when the pupil population was falling by over 21,000 
students- However, since it is highly likely that many of the in-school 
suspensions are reported in the 7668 figure, it is not possible to 
guage precisely how successful the SRC program has been in keeping 
students with discipline problems in school. A year end report by one 
of the two sites visited notes, however, that of the total 977 students 
served during the 1977-78 school year 521 were "referred by school 
administrator in lieu of home suspension." If this one site is an in- 
dication of the general impact of the SRC's on out-of-school suspension, 
the effect is indeed quite significant. 

If the figures for the first five months of the 1978-79 school year 
are representative, over half of all referrals to the SRC were for 
tardiness, truancy ^ad leaving either the school building or the 



classroom without permission- Other major reasons for referral to 
tht' SRC included: fighting^ failing to abide by rules and regulations 
on field trips or at extra curricular actl/ities, using profane, 
obscene or offensive language, displaying disrespect toward school 
personnel, defying the authority of school personnel, disruptive be- 
havior, smoking, and possession of a weapon. 

Access CO services of a Center are either through self-referral or 
Che result of some disciplinary infraction such as those listed above. 
Only a building administrator, usually the assistant principal, is 
able to make the assignment to the SRC. Even self or parental 
referrals must be approved by the administrator. A newly assigned 
student is briefed on the arrangement, activities and procedures of 
the SRC by the counselor. Parents are also contacted and encouraged 
to visit the Center. Assignments can range from three days to one 
quarter. Part of the day is spent completing classroom assignments 
under the direction of the SRC teacher. These assignments are sent by 
the regular classroom teahcer. The students at each Center also receive 
group and/or individual counseling as part of the daily program. In 
some cases the services of various community agencies are utilized. 
The decision to return a student to his/her regular school building 
and program is made on an individual basis by the student's home school 
administrator and the SRC counselor. The primary criteria for this 
decision are a change in student attitude and successful completion 
of all assignments sent by the regular classroom teacher. There is a 
recidivism rate of approximately 10 cent reported in statisti- s for 
the first half of the 1978-79 school year. Out-of-school suspension 
remains an option in :ases of flagrant abuse or negative behavior 
while a student is assigned to the SRC. 

On the whole, the SRC's are seen as a useful disciplinary tool whose 
primary advantage is that they permit students who otherwise would 
have missed school to remain current in their school work. While 
each student's routine I'? somewhat restricted while assigned to the 
SRC, it is the desire of all te. _hers and administrators involved that 
these Centers be seen as constructive and not punitive. Segregation 
from the regular school program and a prohibition on involvement in 
extra-curricular activities seems, for students, to be the most un- 
pleasant consequences of assignment to the SRC. There is little 
data beyond subjective perceptions upon which to judge the "success" 
or "impact" of the Centers. No formal evaluation of the SRC's had 
been performed at the time of our visits. 



CONTRACTUAL OPPORTUNITIES PROGRAM EDUCATION (COPS) 

COPE is one component of Opportunity Education, a program for students 
having difficulty adjusting to traditional school and classroom settings. 
In 1978-79 there were COPE Rooms, or Opportunity Rooms as they are also 
sometimes called, in 165 elementary and all 76 junior high schools in 
District 2. 




TMstrict 2 had a 1977-78 enroUmenc of Just under 620,000 students. 
Th>^ most recent COPE enrollments figures available were for 1976-77. 
During that year there were 240 COPE Rooms In operation and it was 
reported that 989,338 students were served. The reason this is pos- 
sible is that a period of service, for purposes of the report, was 
defined as "...from 1/2 hour to 1 1/2 hours." Thus, students assigned 
to COPE for more than one period were re-counted for each period assigned. 

COPE is part of a broader program called Opportunity Education which 
traces its beginnings back to a district wide concern with drop-outs 
and the discipline-based reasons for this problem. In 1967, staff work 
in this area led to the introduction of two bills in the State Senate 
which subsequently amended the State Education Code to provide for 
Opportunity Education. In addition to classes In selected elementary 
schools and all Junior high schools, (COPE does not ope- ate at the 
Senior High School level). Opportunity Education also provides separate 
schools and centers for students who cannot adjust to the regular 
school program. 

. Opportunity Education is directed administratively by the District's 
Education Options Services Branch. The program is supported by a 
director and three Opportunity Advisors who work out of the main admin- 
istrative complex of the school district. At the building level, each 
building housing a COPE room is provided with an "off-norm" (extra) 
professional position to staff the room. In the early 1970's some abuse 
and misuse of these off-norm positions by principals lead to serious 
concerns about program funding. However, the development cf COPE In 
1974 provided the structure necessary for renewed confldencd In the 
prcgraiu. Ptesently, COPE operates on a budget of approxim;'>tely $3 
million, the bulk of which is allocated to personnel costs. It appeats 
that very little additional money is earmarked for supplies and equip- 
ment to support COPE. Rather these funds, where available, are provided 
out of regular building budgets. 

Allocation of COPE positions is based upon need and a position can be 
shifted from one school to another. Principals must reapply for the 
position each year. However, If our Information is at all valid, It 
appears that shifting positions is relatively uncoiaaaon and that the re-^ 
application procedure is pro-forma, in some cases involving little more 
than updating the prior year's submission- 

In setting up a COPE Program, a building can .choose from amox^ five 
' options, ranging from a self contained, full day program' (Option 1) 

through a program presented as meeting unique building neede' (Option 5). 
The intervening three options are single period programs where the 
student attends COPE one period a day. The full day program Is the 
least popular. Only 11 of 241 programs were identified as Option 1 
in l?75-79. As would be expected, the program allowing greatest flexi- 
bility. Option 5, has the highest representation (88 out of 241). 
Slightly less than one-fourth of the COPE programs are also being used 
as cooling off or holding rooms. This option (4) permits service for 
"one period only". 

,, . . . ^ 
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Lengths of placement for the other options vary. For Option 1, 2, 
and 1 the minimum placement is a month. If the program is not a 
full day program, service must be for 180 minutes or less- In 
Option 5. as has already been stated, the length of assignment and of 
the program day varies with each program. 

Study findings tend to point to one period being the usual student 
assignment to COPE for any given school day.' At the two school sites 
visited, t: ! average duration of assignment to COPE was 52-7 days at 
the elementary site and 37.4 days at the junior high school site 
(1977-78 school year data)- This is against an average suspension 
of three to four days. 

Since the focus of the study is on in-school alcernattves to suspension. 
It was quite interesting to note that, while there appeared to be some 
overlap in offenses committed by students suspended and assigned to 
COPE at the two study sites, students still were being suspended out of • 
school, often automatically, for certain offenses (e.g., fighting at the 
junior high)- The 1978 Office for Civil Rights Survey of Elementary 
and Secondary Schools showed District 2 as reporting 33,821 first-time 
suspensions for the 1977-78 school year- Many of the students assigned 
to COPE at the two building sit^s had evidence in their records of one 
or more suspensions. Interestingly, however, students included in the 
sample of those suspended out of school at the same sites did not show 
any evidence of contact with COPE prior to their suspension. If these 
two sites are representative of the situation w-ithin- District 2, it 
would appear that COPE and the disciplinary system that results in 
suspension are parallel systems and that COPE does not serv^, as much 
' as it might, in reducing the use of suspension as a disciplinary tool. 

\ 

COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE \ ' 

Comprehensive Guidance is a component of an Ej^ergency ^chool Aid Act . 
(ESAA) Title VII Basic Grant program which has existed in District 3 
since September of 1975. District 3 is a suburban commiJnity located 
approximately 10 railea west of New York City. The conanuiilty is soico- 
economically diverse- The strhools setve close to 6200 stUdents. Forty- 
two percent of the pupil population is Black. , 

District 2 has had a history of racial unrest dating from the early 
I960's. The district is currently operating under a voluntary 
desegregation plan implemented in September of 1977. The plan is 
built around the Magnet School concept. Since 1973-74, the first 
year in which ESAA funds were received, $4,830,554 in assistance 
has flowed into the district. Current (1978-79) ESAA funds provide 
50 percent of the support for Comprehensive Guidance, Career Education 
and the Magnet Schools, all major component: of the integration plan. 
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Comprehensive Guidance was funded at a level of $191,000 for the 

1977- 78 school year. This paid for hoiae/school liaison and compre- 
hensive guidance intern positions at both middle schools and two 
target elementary schools. The 1978-79 ESAA proposal called for 
the extension of the home school liaison position, on at least a 
part-time basis, into an additional five elementary schools. Two 
guidance Intern positions at the high school are funded from district 
revenues. 

The goal of Comprehensive Guidance is to reduce the effects of 
minority group isolation through providing supplemental and extended 
guidance services to students and improving communication between 
the home and school. The original concept was developed in 1975 
and was a reaction to high rates of suspen^iion^ particularly among 
minority students, drop-outs, absenteeism and class cutting* 

One-on-one counseling is the cornerstone of the program. A student 
can be referred by almost any professional educator in the building, 
by his/her parents, by other students, or by him/herself. The 
guidance intern position was originally seen as the primary counseling 
interface with the student* At the high school, where this position 
still existed at the time of the study, the Interns definitely 
appeared to be involved with students and parents, both within and 
outside of the regular education program. These Interns were not, 
however, certificated counselors. This fact caused certain problems 
in their relationships with the credentlalad. staff, who sometimes saw 
the guidance Interns as overstepping their role. The problem heria 
was that the role of guidance Intern had never been fully defined. 
The issue of role ^definitions was compounded by the fact that, until 
the beginning of the 1978-79 school year, the guidance Intern position" 
had not been controlled by building level administrators, but rather 
directly by an Assistant Superintendent in the central office. 

There was no guidance Intern at the middle school visited. The woman 
occupying that position had not been rehired at the beginning of the 

1978- 79 school year even though a number of staff commented that she 
had been quite successful with the students and that they "missed 
her*" The position remaining at this site, also found at the second 
district middle school and some elementary schools, was that of home/ 
school liaison. . Unfortunately, the Individual occupying that role at 
the target middle school had also been serving as acting assistant 
principal since the beginning of the 1978-79 school year* This pre-* 
eluded his undertaking any substantive home/school liaison, activities 
beyond the home contacts which occurred as a result of student disci- 
plinary referrals* 

Neither site had an In-school program In the sense of the other three 
districts visited* That Is, there was no separate place to which 
students were assigned nor was there any specific program In which a 
student might participate. The ESAA proposals describing Comprehensive 
Guidance talked about a referral team composed minimally of counselors 



and :\ ^nlii-mce Intern, with other 9t.iff Involved as needed. There 
was no evidence of such a team at the middle school site- At the 
high school, two such teams were in existence but they did not appear 
to be operating on any type of systematic or regular basis- 
Counseling was provided to studetjits on a need basis. Either the 
student made contact with the guidance intern or hone/school liaison 
staff pt^rson or, if a problem was brought to the intern's attention, 
an attempt was made to contact the student. Comprehensive Guidance 
staff, particularly at the high school, also seemed to function in 
part as student advocates. 

In addition to counseling, the Comprehensive Guidance program had, 
through June of 1976, offered conferences for district staff parents 
and students on topics such as: 

• Student Rights and Due Process 

• College and Financial Aid laformation 

• Group Dynamics 

• Students' Perceptions and the Grievance Procedure 
m College and Career Information 

Parent Concerns 

These conferences had continued on a modest scale up through the time 
of this study. 

The only formal evaluation of Comprehensive Guidance that was brought 
to the researcher's attentiott was for the fir^t program year (1975-76) 
The report showed a very slight decline in out«*of-*school suspensions, 
but a 5 percent drop in suspensions involving minority students « By 
the end of 1977 the number of suspensions ha4 declined from 231 in 
1974-75 to 184. However, the ratio of minority to non-minority suspen 
3 ions— 72 percent to 28 percent — remained approximately what it had 
been in 1974-75* 

In looking at attendance figures, the average days absent actually 
increased from 1974-75 to 1975-76 for seven of the eight grade levels 
served by Comprehensive Guidance • The only except Ion » 6th Grade, 
showed no change* 

There was a noticeable reduction In dropouts during 1975-76 when 
compared with the previous school ye'ar* Also on the positive aide 
were responses from a survey of students participating in Comprehen- 
sive Guidance which showed, in general, highly positive attitudes 
toward school, school personneSl, and the Comprehensive Guidance 
experience. A similar survey of parents noted that close to nine 



out of ten had been contacted by a member of the Comprehensive 
Guld.ince Staff daring the school year. Seven In ten felt a greater 
Involvement in their child's education than during the prior two 
school years; and a similar number felt that this fact was attribu- 
table to the Comprehensive Guidance Program. 

Finally ♦ In looking at the results of formal program evaluations » 
It is possible to neglect informal program attributes. A number 
of people commented on how the guidance interns at the high school, 
because of the trust they had built up with students, were able to 
defuse a number of racial incidents. Two middle school parents 
contacted related how the school had assisted them In contacting 
other parents and becoming more aware of their childrens' out-of- 
school activities. While these actions do not relate directly to 
a reduction in out-of-school suspensions, they do most likely 
contribute to an improved discipline climate which is the objective 
that all the programs visited have in common. 



COUNSELIMG OPPORTUNITIES IN A PERSONAL ENVIRONMENT (COPE) 

The COPE Center is sponsored by District 4, whith is located about 
an hour from Pittsburgh. The district encompasses 48 square miles 
and serves about 7500 students with a staff of 345 teachers. There 
are seven elementary buildings, two middle schools, an Intermediate 
school (grades 9^10) and a senior high school (grades 11-12). In 
1976-77 the district's operating budget was just under $13 million. 
The population of District 4 is almost totally white. Most wage 
earners are employed in professional, technical or highly skilled 
occupations* The community was described in Jntervlews as being 
"conse rva t ive" • 

The Center is housed in the senior high school building but also serves 
the separate intermediate building* It occupies two classrooms on the 
third floor of the building and is not Isolated £rom the mainstream 
of the school. In one room, there are study carrels and desks for the 
program director and hla assistant, plus couches and bookcases* Bro^ 
chures advertising community services are displayed. 

The Center has two primary purposes: to serve as an ln-*house suspensloi^ 
center and to prevent serious behavior problems from developing. This 
is accomplished primarily via counsellng^—values clarification, group 
discussions, self^^awareness exercises, and emphasis on students learning 
to cope better with schoolwork, teachers, and other students* COPE not 
only serves as a counsellng/drop<-ln center* for 'suspended students^ but 
also invites the entire student body to seek Information, advice and 
tutoring there* 

About 50 percent of the^ COPE staf f S salaries are funded with State 
vocational education money, the remainder of expenses — salaries, sup-* 
plies, and use of two classrooms — are financed as part of the regular 
district budget. 




The COPE center is staffed! by a f\iil-ttne director and an assistant 
who, like the guidance counselors, report to both the Assistant 
Superintendent for Finance and Pupil Services and to tlie building 
principal. The iirector conducts entry interviews and orients students 
to the Center. In suspension cases, he obtains assignments from 
teachers. For all students he ascertains what kind of counseling 
strategy would be appropriate, diagnoses learning difficulties, and 
arranges for tutoring when needed. He consults with faculty and par- 
ents about student behavior and acts as a liaison with community 
agencies. Naturally, there are numerous supervisory and administrative 
duties connected with all these tasks* The assistant participates in 
all aspects of these duties. 

In addition, counseling interns from nearby colleges participate in 
grocrp sessions with students and are available part-^time fcfr individual 
counseling. Another source of staff is the OUTREACH center, a conununity 
agency partially funded by United Way. Counselors from OUTREACH are 
available at the high school for drop-ln help. They also assist school 
personnel in handling runaways, drug cases, truants, etc* 

Students are referred to COPE by the assistant principal, by teachers, 
and by OUTRF-ACH. In addition, many students refer themselves. Sus- 
pended students may be assigned to COPE anywhere from one period to a 
day or, in rare cases, for a few weeks with three days fairly typical* 

With the recent change to a new director, the program can also be 
expected to change. However, the dally schedule as of this writings 
is as folloira: First period, students read alone, do art work, 
study. Second-third period, they study and get individual help with 
schoolwork. (Students are allowed to attend classes which would be 
difficult to make up, i.e., if a speaker comes in, test, etc.)« 
Fourth period, a group counseling session is held for suspended 
students which focuses on how to deal with the school setting. 
Fifth and sixth period, an ongoing counseling group meets weekly. 
Participants in the latter group are generally self-referred (not 
suspended). Meanwhile, other COPE students study or have lunch* 
One period a day is opefi for breaks, music, games, etc* 

According to the administration, counseling has been and will continue 
to be the principal focus of the COPE Center* However, plans. for the 
Immediate future include more attention to the academic component* 
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METHODOLOGY 



This study ts an initial attempt to systematically study the option 
of In-school suspension. It constitutes exploratory research. The 

Is to identify major variables and to generate hypotheses/assump- 
tions about In-school alternatives to out-of-school suspension pro- 
grams which can then be tested in future research. No claims are made 
as to the generallzability of study findings beyond the four first 
year study sites. 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

Through unstructured interviews and a. review of student records answers 
were sought to the following questions concerning each of the in- 
school alternative programs being studied and the students who have 
participated in them. 

Descriptive Dimension 

« , ■ • 

1. What are the major events that led to the establishment 
of the in-school alternative program? 

2* Is there a general statement of philosophy or mission 
which governs the operation of the program? 

3. ^ Are there specific performance objectives, with measurable 

outcomes specified, which govern the operation of the in- 
school alternative program? . 

4. How is the program administratively organized? 

5. Where does the program fit in the district's administrative 
structure? 

6* What are the staffing, funding and programatic character- 
istics of the program? 

^ 7» What are ; he characteristics of students placed in the 

in-school alternative program? . , , 

8. Based on an analysis of these characteristics, does it 
appear that any p^tlcular type or class of student is 
disproportionately referred to the in-school alternative 
program? 

9. What are the characteristics of students who are 
suspended from school? 

t 

y 
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10. How do students placed in the in-school alternative 
program differ 

(a) from stUvlents who have not been referred to the in- 
school alternative program or suspended out of school? 

(b) from students who have been suspended out of school? 

11. l^at is the range and average duration of student partici-- 
pation in the in^school alternative program? 

12. What are the major reasons for student referral to the in- 
school alternative program? 

Impact Dimension ^ 

13. What effect, if any, has participation in the in'^school 
alternative program had* upon a participating student's: 

(a) attendance? 

(b) tardiness? 

(c) academic grades? 

(d) conduct grades (where recorded)? 

14 • Has the In-school alternative program coincided with a 
reduction in the number of out-of-school suspensions? 
. (This particular area will be examined for all years that 
the in-school. alternative has' been in effect.) 

15. What effect has participation in the in-school alternative 
program had on the Involvement of parents of participating 
students in the disciplinary process and other school related 
activities? 



METHODOLOGY 

The four districts chosen to participate in the first year of the study 
were selected from a group of eight sites which had made presentations 
at an April 1.978 conference sponsored by NIE on in-school alternatives 
to suspension (Garibaldi, 1979). Each district identified the specific 
buildings to be visited. In all one week was spent in each of seven 
buildings. 



These questions should not be seen as implying causation. They are 
posed to permit Investigation of probable relationships which might be 
studied mote extensively and in a much more controlled fashion at some 
future point in time* 



1* iu 



Hasil' othnot^r^iphic nethods; were employed In tha study; that is, open- 
c'tuit'd interviews and progran -observation. The i-ecoVds of approxiraately 
2^0 students were ^ilso Siim'pled in each building. 

A total of 1(S4 interviews were conducted with program staff, building 
adalnlstrators, parents, teachers and students. Interviews ranged 
between 15 minutes (students) and an hour (program staff). Detailed 
tteld notes were taken and coded for use in the building case studies. 
Interviews were based upon topical discussion, guides which were re- 
viewed by a monitor for the Committee on Education Information Systems 
(CSIS) of the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) and 
cleared by the DHEW Education Data Acquisition Committee (EDAC) and 
0MB. 

Where a specific program was offered by the in-school alternative, a 
minimum of four hours of direct observation were scheduled for each 
site. In addition, the researchers sought to observe the major steps 
in the referral and placement process employed in each building (e.g., 
a project researcher was present at the meeting of the ' placement 
committee at the junior high school site in District 2). 

In order to gather quantitative data on student characteristics and 
program impact, tnree samples were drawn In each building from 1977-1978 
student records. The building pupil population for that year was divided 
into three sub-groups: 

• ^ students assigned to the In-school alternative program (m-50); 

• students suspended out of school (m«25); and 

• students neither suspended nor assigned to the In-school 
alternative program (in"50). 

Due to restrictions imposed by local policies and the Family Rights 
and Privacy Act (1974), staff .at each of the sites were employed to 
perform the sampling and extract the required data from the student 
records. , ,^ 

Data extracted from each student record Included background Information 
(e.g., age, grade level, etc.); experience with suspension and/or 
assignment to the in-schobl alternative during the 1977-78 school year, 
including number and ^date of assignments, reason' for the assignment 
and its duration; and performance measures such as grades, days absti^nt 
and conduct marks. 



METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 

In considering the design and data 
study, these facts should be noted 



collection methods used in this 
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• Pra.cr.ms studio'i are not conparable. 



♦ Son^o of tho Interview rvr^nond«;nLs lacked adequate 
lnff»rantion an the pro^ran unvVr study. 

• The ability of school district staff to construct sampling 
frames, draw samples and extract data from bt'tdent records 
varies» but not by factors originally considered.. 



Progra ms Are Not Comp arable 

Not surprisingly, each of the four programs was unique in their service 
configurations, the factors antecedent to program establishment and, to 
some decree in physical and staffing characteristics. While this fact 
was recognized at the beginning of the study. It was assumed that the 
concejjt of "In-school alternative to suspension" would be more of a uni- 
fying factor than It turned out to be. Even within a given school dis- 
trict, the emphasis was sometimes different. 

For example, in District 2, the thrust at the elementary site was 
prevLMitive. The operational philosophy was that helping a student in 
reading might forestall some of the frustrations which later result in 
disciplinary problems. In the same district, the junior high site used 
COPE primarily ^as ta reactive measure for students who had accumulated a 
series of disciplinary referrals or who had comml-tted certain specific 
offenses. At that site, most of the students assigned to COPE appeared 
to have also experienced prior suspensions while suspended students had 
not often been given the opportunity to experience COPE before being . 
suspended out of school. 

Among the districts In the study there was also little program 
equivalence. In all instances the in-school alternative tb suspension 
initiative existed In concert with other initiatives. There were no 
formal policy statements or procedural guidelines governing assignment 
of students to the in-school alternatives visited. 

Ah example of such a statement is found in Guidelines for Program 
Placement of the Classrooms for' Development and Change (CDC) Program, 
an ESAA funded project of the Winston-Salera/Forsythe County Public 
Schools : 

Placement in the CDC program is made through the 
action of the principal. Since the CDC program 
is premised on ih-school suspension taking the 
, place of out'of-school suspension, placement should 
be based on a suspendable offense or action on the 
part of the student ... 

CDC placement may be for all of d day of part of 

a day*.* Generally, a three-day period is considered 

mlnlmuoie Ten days is the maximum assignment. • 

Due process for the student must be observed' when 
suspensions occur* 

i 
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The doounop:, C^^C Program Guidelines 1979-80 , goes on to provide 
general pro.;r.in gi7ideUnes, guidelines for the CDC staff and guide- 
Unt^s for school principals. It concludes with a caveat which places 
tho program in perspective with other discipline alternatives: 

It is unrealistic to assune that the CDC program 
can take the place of all out'^of-^school suspensions. 
However, a major thrust of the program should be 
toward that end. Placenent in CDC should occur as 
often as the principal sees it as a viable option, 
and CDC should be used as an attempt to decrease 
the number of out-of ••school suspensions which would 
notmally be wade during i979*80. 

While the programs visited were governed to some degree by -guide- 
lines'* none clearly defined the purpose of the program as clearly as 
the above example. Nor, with the possible exception of District 2, 
was any detailed, formal, written guidance provided to building or 
program staff on their roles and that of the program within the 
district's disciplinary framework. 

This is not to imply that the programs visited were not well meaning 
In their objective to reduce out-of-*school suspensions. Simply stated, 
thif>re was often no way to determine the rules and procedures under 
which this activity was conducted. 

• • a 

A similar problem of non-comparablllty/non-exlstence occurred with 
reference to disciplinary records. We began the study with the 
assumption that, in light of state and federal regulations and 
court cases, there would be reasonably accurate district and building 
level records on oufof ^school suspensions. For example, three of 
the four study sites were, and continue to be part of the sample 
for Che Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Survey (Office 
for Civil Rights; Forms 101 and 102). In addition, District 3 would 
be expected to receive Form 532-2 titled. Supplemental Information 
for Local Education Agency Grants under the Emergency School Aid Act . 
Tte OCR Form 102 has requested district and building information 
on first-time suspension since 1972-73, biannually from 1975 through 
1979. Form 332**2 requires more detail on suspensions. Both require 
a breakout by ethnic group of students suspended. They also request 
the rates for expulsion and corporal punishment (Se^ Exhibit I][1.3). 



DISTRICT IZ\11 INOrVIDUAl. SCHOOL LEVEL 



>tds N^^>i^ .1,* Jr:DaDs 'JAce OCR corx. Dace OCR Forai 



.:»t.a >t"n:^erihir ^ — — Dec. 1976, Oct. 1978 lOZ 

Oct. 1977. Occ. 1979 532-2 

•o. 5: :uD;li r^cd;.ini ~ — 1975-76, 1977-79 102 

.rji; p»;-.;.$r,T.tfni 1976-77, 1973-79 532-2 



.^upili iujiptf-^ea- — — 1975»76, 1977-73 102 

1976-77, 1973-79 532-2 

^: :uv* i.u ^ti-ij^ja . — ^- 1976-77 532-2 

jt" ;«;?tla exo^llea- 1975-'^), 1^7''-73 101 1973-76 102 

Vo. >t iCaJ-enCi reJi^rreu r^r — — 1976-77 532-2 

vo. ir .ceaci* riif arr^tl :^ — * 1976*77 532-2 
jicirna:^ eiucirian prajrias 



Sui:>€nsi:^a iai* at* ilso ivailable far 1972-1973 and 1973-7*, 

iCxpuliion ij:-t are avdilibl« f3>r all preceding yaara extinding as far back as 1970-71, 



1 : :c.< .-ortai ::i and :J2 rf«r« fillad ouc In Fall 1976 and 1973; OCR Fonna 532-1 and 332-2 ware 
filled ouc m Fail ;97^ and 1979. 

> • 

_|£C«^: r^rrx* in ind 1j2 ara sent to ail SSAA applicants, co atatlsclcaily-salacttd 9amplea of school 

aLStricca mtzh spaclflc characcerlstica and to discrlcta oparacing undar courc ordar to desagrcgact. 
Tha nusibar dlatrlcta within a atatt o^vioualy vatlat. In sooia aCataa, lika Florida, all dlatrlccs 
are aUgible for the saopla. Tha saapla changaa dapand on the crlcarla uaad* Ml schoola within 
' a sanpla distric: Quae conplaea Pom 102. OCR Fonaa 532-1 and 532-2 ara oallad co all ESAA applicants 
^a:*'aan 9OC and 730 school districts. ^ 
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Sito visitors found that building level statistics on out-of-school 
suspension were non-existent in most cases and difficult, at best, to 
.socuro at tho district level. For example, we were told in District 1 
that district suspension data was compiled "only in Che years HEW 
asks for it." In most cases, we depended on OCR data in the larger 
districts or on data that were not current. 

The following potenti.il problems exist in statistics on suspension or 
other disciplinary aclions: 

• Unclear or inconsistent definitions (e.g., suspension). 

• Unclear or inconsistent instructions (e.g., instructions 
that do not accommodate all possible alternatives). 

«• Clerical and copying errors (e.g., transposing figures 
and listing figures in the wrong columns). 

• Classification errors (e.g., counting Hispanics as Blacks). 



Arithmetical errors (e.g., sura of entries do not equal the 
total reported). 

• Illogical responses (e.g.. total number of suspended students 
can be greater than the sum of the nuijibers in the individual 
ethnic groups due to ethnically unidentified students, but 

it cannot be less). 

• Lack of agreement between reports (e.g., disagreement between 
teacher records of student infraction and student, referral 
forms) • 

• "Deviant" cases (e.g., excessively high or low incidences 

of disproportionality). 

The first item is a case in point. Do the districts visited count 
students assigned to their in-school alternative program as suspended 
students for purposes of federal reporting? If so, how does this 
reconcile with the fact that such students would not be counted in 
completing state and local reports in those districts where aid is 
based on average daily attendance (e.g.. District #1). 

' JWK is presently in the beginning stages of a project to assess 
the reliability and validity of measures of disciplinary action 
(e.g., suspension, expulsion, corporal punishment) in districts « 
receiving ESAA assistance to reduce disproportionate disciplinary 
actions against minority students. When this study is completed, 
we should have a clearer picture of the comparability of discipline 
related data among districts. 

During the second year of this study of in-school alternatives, an 
attempt is being made to control the programatic variance among 
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Jlstriv-t.'i through a nore controlled section of field sitesi Pre- 
selection site visits will pemit determination as to whether or not 
thtTe exists an identifiable and viable in-school alternative to • 
suspension progran at the site. It also allows assessnent of the 
adeqiuicy of the statistical data describing the program and the def- 
inition tnd application of other significant terras relevant to the 
disciplinary process, 

KespondePL Lack of Information 

The RFP specified certain classes of respondent for the study. In 
a number of building settings, regular teachers, non^partlcipatlng 
students and parents appeared to lack substantive infonaation on 
the progran under study. While this In Itself was a significant 
finding, it was also problematic In that setting up and conducting 
interviews with these individuals sometimes proved to be the aost 
difficult logistical chore for the site liaison person. 

During the second year of the study, this problem will be addressed 
through a two-stage data collection procedure which will first employ 
a brief descriptive survey with an overall "sample from regular teachers, 
non-participating students and parents. Assuming that points of inter- 
est are surfaced L'aonj^h this initial survey, they will be followed-up 
through focused r. during the second site visit. It is estimated 
that this procer ; . . save about two days of fleli activity In each 
district site ami .il teduce the time burden imposed on pupils and 
teaching staff. Interviews with program staff, principals/ assistant 
principals and participating students will be continued. 

In general, an effort will be made to enter each of the second year 
sites more informed than during the f^rst year. This will be possible 
because of the initial pre-selection visits* • The utility of the second 
site visit will be further enhanced because both program description 
survey and student records review data should be In hand and analyzed 
prior to that event. 

It might be argued that the Program Director's meeting held at the 
beginning of Year 1 partially served the same function as the pre- 
selection site visit, as well as permitting collection of background 
information on the site. However,' the person who attended, often a 
central office representative, cou^d not talk substantively about 
building applications, particularly In the case of the two large 
urban sites. This Is not to denigrate the contribution of these 
individuals during the October 1979 meeting. However, It was still 
necessary for JWK staff to orient themselves at the building level 
when they first arrived at each district site. 

Capabilities of Site Personnel to Conduct Records Review 

In the initial study design, the type of Individual who might best do 
the Records Review was not specified. The Initial tendency was to 
favor the use of counselors or other professionals who would understand 
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the nature of. the task and would be familiar with the content of the 
student records. There was also the expectation that in large urban 
districts the study would benefit from some centralized record keeping 
system. 

With one exception, it was found that the best quality data, in terras 
of consistency, accuracy and completeness, occurred in two cases 
where record clerks completed the forms. The least complete data 
set was received from a district with "centralized records" and a 
central research staff. 

It was also advantageous if the person completing the records review 
task was a staff member in the building under study. Such individuals 
were more familiar with the record system. They also indtaced lesp 
anxiety in the building principal, who in one case, was concerned 
about his staff having to bear the burden of "showing the outsider the 
ropes." 
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SUM>L\RY AND .VNALYSIS 



IXTRODCCTION 

Building level data were generated during this study through unstruc- 
tured Interviews, direct observation of programs and a review of 
three samples of student record:s for the 1977-78 school year. It 
was o|riginally intended to perform some basic content analyses and 
comparisons of interview data. While interview material has been 
categorized to a limited degree, it was generally found that the 
small numbers of respondents in each category and the lack of infor- 
mation about the programs being studied, particularly among teachers 
and non-participating students, rendered most of the intended content 
analysis pointless. 

Data from the review of student rec.rds were in all four basic forms — 
nominal, ordinal, interval, and ratio. Nominal and ordinal data for 
the three independent samples — students assigned to the in-school 
alternative program, students suspended out-of-school, and students 
neither suspended nor assigned to the In-dchool alternative— were ana- 
lyzed using the chi square (x^) test for independent samples. Alpha 
(a) was set at .05 for rejection of the null hypotheses of independent 
measures. Asymmetric lambdas (X) were computed for each significant 
chl square. In the statistical portion of the analyses the objective 
was to identify the degree to which knowledge of: 

(a) A student's grade level, age or sex yielded a reduction 
in error in predicting assignment to one of the three 
sample groups (i.e.., assigned to the In-school alterna- 
tive, suspended, or neither suspended nor assigned to the 
in-school alternative) 

(b) Group membership resulted in a reduction in error In 
predicting student grades, conduct marks or attendance. 

Lambda was selected as the measure of association because, unlike 
other measures of association— phi squared C*^)^ contingency coeffi- 
cient (C), Tschuprow's T, and Cramer's V— it can be meaningfully 
interpreted. For example, a Xy value of .25 Indicates that using X 
as the predictor leads to a 25 percent reduction in predicting cate- 
gories of Y. Values of X range from 0 to 1, with 0 indicating total 
Independence and I implying total dependence of the two variables in 
the contingency table. As a general rule, the greater the variation 
in both the dependent and Independent variable, the greater the 
numerical value of association* 
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One problem vlth lambda is cited In Reynolds (1977). He statesthat; 

In some tables ... lambda equals zero even If the variables are 
not statistically independent. This arises when the aodal class 
of y l9 so large relative to the other y values that all n-,. are 
In the same row. (p. 45) °J 

♦ 

Where this occurs Goodman and Kruskal's tau (?), also an asymmetric 
measure has been computed. like lambdk. tau lies between 0 and l! 
with 0 indicating statistical independence and 1 implying perfect 

variation ";.^r' advantage of tau is that it is leU sensitive o 
variation within the contingency table. 

sJudv 'alJ"^!M!l T^l^ sizes in, the Records Review component of the 
^h! ol V observed frequencies were smoothed by percentaglng 

the sample groups. Each cell was converted to percent values and 

^^ntLTn "p/^"! "'^^'^'^ " frequencies. Per- 

centaging effectively standardizes a variable because it assumes that 

tLlhf^t n T*"'^^ However, the proportional rela- 

tionship between the variables remains the same. 

In the instructions to the individual responsible for samtjling student 
records in each building, the following sample sizes were^eque^^ed: 

• Students assirned to the In-school alterntlve program (n-50). 

• Students sui^^^nded out-of-school (n«25). 

• Students neither suspended nor assigned to the In-school 
alternative program (n-25). 

The following completed, useable Record Review forms were received: 



''-N^roup 
Site ^N..^ 


Students assigned 
to the in-school 
alternative 


Students 
suspended 
out-of- 
schpol 


Students neither 
suspended nor 
assigned ro the 
in-school 
alternative 


i District 1 

Junior High School 
Senior High Schoo! 


49 
52 


24 
* 25 


54 
54 


District 2 

Elementary School 
Junior High School 


20 
44 


5 
26 


50 
52 


District 3 
Middle School 
Senior High School 


49 
49 


14 
25 


40 

50 


District 4 

V Senior High School 

■ ■ \ 

f 


41 


17 


27 
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Interval and ratio data— student grade point averages on a 0.0 to 4.0 
scale and attendance — were subjected to one way analysis of variance. 
Post hoc comparison of mean pair relations was conducted using Scheffe's 
test (Scheife. 1959). According to Hays (1963), the test has advantages 
of simplicity, applicability to groups of unequal sizes and relative 
insenaitivity to departures from normality and homogeneity of variance. 

In any data reduction exercise there is a risk of being lulled into a 
false sense of security through the application of statistical treat- 
ments. The student records data in this study are suspect as regards 
their quality and the possible lack of adherence to proper sampling 
conventions during data collection. Quantitative analyses have been 
performed not to hide this fact, but to Identify areas where further 
analysis or more controlled follow-up research might be undertaken. 

The remainder of this chapter will be devoted first to the narrative 
pres^fntatlon of summary findings on the history, philosophy, structure 
and operation of the programs visited. This will be followed by a 
general discussion of the quantitative data generated by the review 
of student records. 

PROGRAM HISTORY 

Three of the four programs visited began in 1975. The fourth was 
initiated during the late 1960 's. However, th6 component being 
studies in thi3 Investigation began in 1974. In the two smaller 
sites, conceptualization and initial installation of the In-school 
alternative programs were the responsibility of a single person or a 
small group of individuals- In both sites these individuals have 
since either left the district or taken other, in-district positions. 
This change in program sponsorship at the central office level has 
had consequences for program operation at the building level. Of 
the four program staff providing service at the building sites visited 
in each of these two districts, three left their positions during 
the period of the study. 

The two large urban sites experienced a somewhat different adoption 
process. The first district implemented the in-school alternative 
program on the basis of its success in reducing the daytime Juvenile 
crime rate in surrounding school districts. It was demonstrated in 
these neighboring districts that the daytime Juvenile crime rate was 
directly related to the incidence of out-of -school suspension. The 
program, interfacing as it did with the County Probation Department, 
also provided a method for diverting students from the Juvenile Justice 
system through counseling, intervention and referral to community 
youth service agencies. While this district was the last "in its area 
to adopt the in-school alternative concept, it has, based on positive 
experience and community demand, allocated over half a million dollars 
to expand the program to 20 additional sites during the 1978-79 school 
year. 
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In the second large urban district, a local task force looking at the 
problem of drop-out prevention in the late 1960's influenced state 
legislation which permitted creation of the initial In-school alter- 
native program* It appears that' the crucial period for this program 
was from 1971 through 1974 when a fiscal crisis caused a major re- 
examination of the In-school alternative concept. During our Interviews 
a number of individuals commented that there was one person working 
at the central office level, who was primarily responsible for con- 
vincing che^ Board of Education to provide a transition period to 
re-define program goals* 

Despite a requirement that building principals annually re-apply for 
the staff position which supports the In-school alternative, the 
total number of sites and site locatlonsf have remained quite stable Iti 
this second district since 1975. Hovever, a series of reorganizations 
of' component administrative areas within the district has Influenced 
the level of central office support available to Individual In-school 
alternative programs. 

Concern about out-of-school suspension was given as the prloiary 
reason for creation of the programs studied In all four sites. How- 
ever, It was also evident that all of the sites still employ out-of- 
school suspension as a disciplinary tool. The lack of data on school 
discipline, and particularly on out-of-school suspensions, in all 
sites was surprising. In the two large urban sites it was not pos- 
sible to document the Impact of the Individual building programs 
visited on the rates of out-of-school suspension. The feeling was 
expressed, however, that a decline had Indeed occurred. 

All of the sites were using their programs to some degree to deal 
with truant and tardy students » as opposed to the former practice of 
suspending such students out-of-school after a certain number of 
offenses. However, all also have one or more offenses (e.g«, fighting, 
smoking, drug possession, etc) for which out-of-school suspension 
remains automatic. Finally, it did not appear that most of the sites 
had placed the in-school alternative program on any continuum of 
disciplinary actions available to the assistant principal or other 
building disciplinarian. For example, we could detect no instance, 
with the possible exceptioif of one of the smaller sites, where the 
informal procedure was to use referral to the in-school alternative 
as an intermediate step in the disciplinary process prior to the out- ^ 
of-school suspension. 

On the other hand, while there was no hierarchy of reactions to a 
spe,clflc student infraction, all of the programs claimed to be pro- 
active in seeking out and helping students at risk of suspension or 
other punishment. All sites had a procedure^ qr at least the capabil- 
ity, for a teacher, parent, and in some cases students to refer indi 
vldual students to the program* Self referrals by students were also 
encouraged. 
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PROGR ^.M PH ILOSOPHY AND GOALS 

There was a written district scateraeat »of program philosophy In one 
of the large urban sites* It appeared ia both a district handbook 
and in general guidelines for the in-school alternative program 
which were published as an administrative bulletin. In the second 
large urban site, similar individual mission statements were found in 
the annual reports issued by the two building programs which we 
visited# The third site — a small suburban district — had as a goal 
the reduction of the effects of minority group Isolation* Since 
out-of -school suspension was seen as a particularly severe problem 
for non-white students, a specific objective — a ^0 percent reduction 
*in out -of -school suspensions — was set for the project*. There was 
no written information on Che fourth program. 

With the exception of one large district, it did not appear that the 
sices had developed any district wide policies or procedures which 
described the purpose of the In-school alternative program or how a 
student migfit be assigned to It. In those cases where student hand- 
books were issued, we found little, if any, mention of the purpose 
and operation of the in-school alternative program. As an example, 
in one of the large districts, a district wide discipline code was 
distributed to all students. While the code presented out-of-school 
suspensions as a disciplinary option. It nowhere mentioned the 
in-school alternative program. 

Specific, meaningful program objectives were either lacking or defl- 
tient in all sites. In the two cases where they did occur — one 
large site and one small district — they were more proforma and had 
generally been copied verbati^m from applications of prior years. At 
one site, the proposed outcomk of a thirty percent reduction in 
out-of -school suspensions contit^ed to be used in the fourth-year 
program material even though that objective had not been achieved in 
the three prior program years* 

The general lack of objectives made meaningful Internal evaluation 
of the programs difficult. Only two of the sites — one large urban 
site and one of the smaller sites with a federally funded program — 
had undertaken major evaluations of their programii The documents 
were four and five years old respectively and were not followed up 
on any regular and systematic basis. One of the larger sites does 
have an annual evaluation of sorts which asks Che program staff 
member, in cooperaclon with the building principal, to respond to a 
series of general statements abouc the program by racing each state- 
ment oh a scale of 1 to 5. c^The response options range from (1) ^'we 
are very pleased** to "we need very concentrated e£fort**(5). An annual 
summary of these responses is reported* However, there was no evidence 
that the information in any way affected building practice. 
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In the two large districts, with 28 and 241 building sites in operation 
respectively, the aajor accountability and administrative responsibility 
for the programs resided with the building principal- The li-ne of 
administration ran from the building, through the area administrative 
offices to the central office. Both dfatrlcts had central office 
staff support for their programs. In both cases It appeared that this 
support staff served a monitoring function. The first district has 
placed central office monitoring and support functions for the ln~school 
alternative with the Deputy Superintendent for Special Services. 
The responsible individual was the Director of Guidance. She had no 
staff to assist her in supporting the In-school alternative. Transfer 
of program responsibility to Special Services occurred during the 
1977-78 school year. Prior to that time, program support resided 
with the Associate Superintendent for Alternative Education. 

The second large district had a similar central office support confi- 
guration, with the In-school alternative program residing within a unit 
of the Division of Educational Support Services. Three full-time staff 
members and a coordinator were available to support 241 programs. Thay 
were carrying loads of between 85 and 90 programs apiece and, while 
they try to visit each building site at least once a year, their major 
development activities focus on monthly workshops for program staff in 
a given administrative area and working with new building staff. Two 
years ago this support function was located In each area administrative 
office. However, split responsibilities (1/2 in-school alternative, 
1/2 special education) dlssipatfed the effect of the program advisors 
on individual program operations. This fact, plus a funding cut-back 
caused the support function to be consolidated in nhe central admin- 
istrative complex at the start of the 1977-78 school year. 

While the individuals occupying central office support positions are 
highly motivated, their load and diverse responsibilities appear to 
militate against providing meaningful program support at the individual 
building level. 

The first of the smaller districts also administered its program, which 
continues to be in latge measure federally funded, out of the cental 
office. Originally the program was coordinated out of the office of 
an Assistant Superintendent who had been influential in the design and 
Installation of the program. After she left, program responsibility 
shifted to the Office of Pupil Services. In this district, assignment 
of programs to particular buildings was specified in the federal con- 
tract which provided program resources. What made this program partic- 
ularly interesting from the structural/ organizational point of view ^ 
was its relationship to racial integration, a major issue in the cov^ 
munity for the last decade. From Interview comments it appeared that 
the program^ was initially introduced into the schools on short notice. 
Building level staff did ndt appear to have been signllicantly involved 
in program design or in the development of the funding proposal. Thus, 



there wasi gone resentment and resistance on the part, of a number 
of teachers and counselors when the program was finally implemented, 
particularly at the high school. This problem was not helped by the 
fact that a confrontation model and role for the program staff were 
sanctioned by the Assistant Superintendent. Whether or not this was 
justified, it left residual bad feelings on the part of the regular 
building staff, both Black and White, which were still evident at the 
time of the site visit. 

Also exacerbating the problem in this district was the federal funding 
cycle for the particular program which provided resources for the In- 
school alternative. Often funding decisions were not made until 
shortly before the opening of school, and sometimes not until one or 
two months into the school year. This uncertainty mad^ it extremely 
difficult to plan and placed significant stress on program staff who 
were often uncertain whether their positions would be continued. 

Two of the four district sites visited had programs which served more 
than one building. In one smaller site the program was available to 
grades nine through twelve. Students in these grades were in two 
buildings; one for grades 9-10, arid one for grades 11-12. The 
program was housed in the latter building. Although the buildings 
were within walking distance from each other, there was some reluctance 
to send students, particularly ninth graders, up to the senior high 
school. 

One of the two large districts has program boundaries which required 
that each in-school alternative program serve at least one other 
building. Transportation was a major problem in this service model. 
It became the responsibility of the student or his parents. There 
was also some reluctance to send senior high students down to programs 
housed in junior high schools. As a result, an average of just 
under 88% of all students served by the in-school alternative program 
in the first five months of the 1978-79 school year came from the 
buildings in which the program was actually housed. 

Finally, with one exception, all of the programs visited were totally 
operated by the school district. The exception^ found In one of the 
large districts was a cooperative relationship, in seven of twenty- 
seven sites between the schools and the county juvenile probation 
department. This model allowed student acc^s to a range of community 
services and greatly increased the power of the program to serve stu- 
dent needs. While one member of the program team was actually an 
employee of county probation, it appears that most of the problems of 
conflict and control between the schools and the county agency had 
been avoided. There was, however, some discussion during our site 
visits about the continued funding of the Youth Services Worker posi- 
tion by the county. 
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Informal linkages existed between in-school alternative programs and 
community agencies In the two smaller district sites/ In both 
Instances the community agencies were primarily counseling oriented 
and provided supplemental counseling services to students in the In- 
school alternative program* 

PROGRAM OPERATION 

Staffing 

The size, type and qualification of staff varied. An overriding 
trlterlon In staff selection at all sites was an ability to work 
positively with students. The two large districts used credentialed 
teachers and counselors as program staff « In one of the small 
district sites » the original program director was an elementary 
school teacher » who subsequently earned a doctorate in counseling. 
This individual was recently replaced by a non-^educator who had 
formerly worked wli;h a community youth service agency* The final 
district originally intended to employ counseling Interns — graduate 
students in counseling from local colleges. They were to work under 
the supervision of a certificated counselor. The program was finally 
staffed at the high school by two men, neither of whom had counseling 
credentials, and one of whom did not possess a four year college 
degree* Individuals working at the two middle school sites in this 
district were both credentialed educators. 

A general finding from the four sites was that there appeared to be 
more conflict/resistance to the program in buildings where an out-^ 
stder and/or an Individual not a certificated teacher or counselor 
was employed to staff the program. It must be pointed out, however, 
that where such resistance occurred, it was as much a function of the 
style of the individuals involved as it was their lack of a formal 
credential. 

Generally, the in-school alternative programs visited were not well 
Integrated into the school program. At two of the three sites in 
the two smaller districts, they tended to be viewed as intrusions. 
It did not appear that the building level program staff in these two 
buildings made a major effort to cultivate the support of building 
teachers. Teacher satisfaction and support of the in^school alterna- 
tive program appeared strongest in those buildings where known 
teachers were selected to staff the program. 

It was surprising to note in the one district where program expansion 
had occurred that experienced staff from the original program sites 
were not actively involved either in planning for the program expansion 
or in providing in-service or informal support to staff of the new 
programs . 
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six of the seven building sites had full time staff assigned to the 
program. However, the effectiveness of one staff raeraber was seriously--. 
' impaired due to assignment of additional administrative responsibili- 
ties. In the seventh building site, the in-school alternative was 
staffed by two teachers on /a rotating basis. Both of. these individ- 
uals were subject specialists, one in English, the other in Mathematics. 
Both were female, one Blaak and one White. Given the ethnic make-up 
of the school and the needs of the students, the thought was expressed 
by a number of Individuals that the use of more than one person pro- 
vided counseling alternatives for students in the program. 

Informally supplementing the program team at each building site visited, 
particularly the junior high school, was the district attendance teacher 
assigned to cover the building. A final linkage that was evolving, at 
the high school site at the time of study was between the in-school 
alternative program and the home-school-community staff member. This 
latter position was supported by ESAA funds. It was designed as an 
outreach to assist students with problems in their homes (e.g., inter- 
vention with parents) r to serve as a link between home and school, and 
to help students in the community (e.g., in securing and holding a 
job). Home -school-community positions were managed by the same cenjtral 
office staff member responsible for the in-school alternative program. 
Thus a functional merger was feasible. Our site work concluded before 
any such merger occurred. 

The second urban site assigned only one full-time equivalent staff 
position per program. In this district, the program staff member at 
each building visited was a credent ialed teacher. At the junior high 
school site, counseling and a values clarification component were 
provided as part of the program. There was also a close working rela- 
tionship between t'le teachers and the building counselors. 

One final point needs to be made with regard to program staffing: 
The position of teacher /counselor in an in-school alternative program 
Is very intensive. The individual is dealing almost exclusively, 
with student problems and often does not have much opportunity to 
interact with the higher achieving, self -motivated learner. Split- • 
ting a full time position between two staff members, as was the case 
in one of the sites visited, provides an opportunity for the 
Individuals to maintain their perspective and limits the burden 
which such a program imposes. There did not appear to be any adverse 
administrative consequences attendant to this staffing configuration 
in the site where it was found. 

We have devoted considerable attention to program staffing because 
the quality of staff is the key element in the success of an in- 
school alternative program. Briefly, we will now discuss program 
emphasis, building and district support of in-school alternative 
programs, the referral process, the daily program, participant follow- 
up and program evaluation. 
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Two of the four district programs ~ both large districts — combined 
academic and counseling components in their programs* In one district 
these needs were met by two separate staff members « one a master 
teacher and one a counselor* who also served as program coordinator. 
The tAlrd Individual, a Youth Services Worker, functioned as both a 
counselor and as a link between the school and community agencies « 

The programs at two small district sites tended to emphasize counseling 
In one district, the teaching staff was critical of the in-school alter 
native programs for neglecting academics. The new director hired in 
this district was given instructions to remedy this deficiency in the 
program. 

The emphasis on academics in an in-*school alternative program suggests 
risk that the student may relate school work with punishment, partic*- 
ularly if assignment to the in-*school alternative program is^'seen as 
purely punitive. 

One aspect of the counseling/academic issue was the concern expressed 
by at least one teacher in each of five building sites that the 
programs were **too much fun.** Many of the teachers taking this posi-» 
tlon did not see the counseling component ,of the program as meaningful. 
Often this was based on a lack of knowledge about what the program 
was trying to accomplish. These teachers also resented the fact that, 
in some buildings, the students assigned to the program were not more 
restricted In their activities (e.g., lunch, participation In extra 
curricular activities, etc.). 

On the other hand, assignment to the in-^school alternative, even If 
only for one period a day, did provide the student with some time to 
do homework and/or^" catch up on his or her studies. This was partlc* 
ularly true in programs where student assignment was full time* Most 
of the participating students in such full time programs co*imented 
that they probably did more school work while assigned there than at 
any other time to date. This constitutes a definite advantage of 
such programs over out-^of-sehool suspension where the student oftc^n 
gets behind in class work and cannot make it up. 

The academic effect of In^school alternative programs is enhanced 
when teachers actively cooperate with program staff by sanding work 
for students. The cooperation of teachers with the In^school alter-* 
native staff varied across sites. It appeared highest where the 
in-»8Chool alternative program staff were seen as part of the faculty 
and making efforts to get to know other teachers. x 

Variations In length of staff tenure were noted at the sites visited* 
They ranged from one year in two of the building slte^, to the entire 
life of the program (four to five years) in four locations. There 
did not appear to be any relationship between staff tenure and program 
quality, beyond the fact that staff with longer tenure were more aware 
of bulldlng/cMHsunlty conditions - '^tudeot aeeds# 
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This sue a..o%xhibUed aMgh dlgre: tTVT'^ alternative progra™. 
-e assts.a« pr.„c.paX. .He «"2e^%^r,??Ss':„'. V:o^^^^^^^ 

Program Siipp^^r 

Program support can be divided into ^hr-.- k ^ 

niaterial resources and human resources t^^^^' jategorles: space, 
operated in a designated space wUh fail ^'^.'^^ P"8^«»« 

the space vas a regular classroom The fourth r'* "^"^^^^ 
around a one-to-one counseling ITa i ^"^^^^'"'^tb prograo vas built 
were not removed for anrpeJjod S^'i^ P^^sram students 

program. None of the space con f?! I T. °° ^^^^^ ^^^""^^^ school 
enhancing or InhibUlnrthe opera fJon or^K"'"' significantly 
in relation to their abiUty to serve studen.r°*"r/''''^^» 
respect to other building progra^ students or their status with 
whtch had dedicated faclli?ief ^^^^r a ""^^ ^^^^ sites 

a ternative, appeared to be adequatel'y'e'c L.'^f f"^^ ^"^^^^^^^ 
of the respective programs. ^^^^'^^^ equipped to support the goals 

work, out to $34,000 per new progr^ bu^.h 

viaed to show what, except fo? sfllrl.^ „ *f* r*""' Information pro- 
The. other urban dlstrlct^edlca^es looro 

alternatives. This averages out to $12 sor ^ " l"-«hool 
however, does not correlate w<fh '".SOO per progran. The figure, 
schedule. We were "l" that »^ ^5%?'""*"^ professional salfrr 
program on a budget of $28 SoS ,hf '"f'-'ll "strict* operate. Its 
of the program director. iheMna? ^ft"^ ^"^ "l«y 

reported a program cost of m"SoJ In 197^^7'f ^» f <'««"y ^»-ied. 
full time employees. However, ^hete Is .I»r !' ««PPO«ed 6 1/2 

this amount Includea the hleh ^ question as to whether 

f-Xl time guidance InUrns fnd supporL7hT;„"\''? ^' "*«^'' 
for most programs are usually Pur^^^^^^^^L^°^l^^l^rI:^dfr" 

gi:eTt\"! «f ?e"ug°^?:rce"d"et:e;:':rf?' ^» P"^-""" 

t)ne significant flLcCl el^e«"L!:r"T"J''".*''''"* '"e. 
state aid based on averaae d^Tf^ .J^rT^' "ilstrlcts receiving 

school alternative progMB fi^ce ?h ''^""t from an In^ 

be counted tor aid iur:;:..! ;:.."!-!\""'» P"«ra. can seill 

larger districts wlih hi" susoenslof ' '^fifl'snt saving In 
part Of the cost of the tsX^™ aLr^"%%:";r:grai! "'^ " 
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Human resource support .systems that are necesafy for an in-school 
alternative program already exist in most school districts. A number 
of the sites visited actively involved counselors, teachers and out- 
side community agencies, both public" and private, in the in-school 
alternative program. While larger districts, such as one of the 
sites visited, can sometimes afford, central office support staff, • 
smaller districts can benefit from new and creative linkages with 
individuals and organizations both inside and outside of the schools. 
A sophisticated and expensive district level support system is not 
necessary for the successful operation of an in-school alternative 
to suspension program. However, some type of monitoring system 
might be advisable in a program with more than, 10 building sites. 

Referral Process 

The referral process is crucial to the success of an in-school alter- 
native program^ It provides the control which keeps the program from 
being used inappropriately and/or as a "dumping ground" for problem 
students with whom tea\:hers and administrators can't or won't deal*. 
There was a formal or informal procedure in three of the seven build-* 
Ings visited which required that referrals to the program be coordinated 
through the principal or some other designated administrator. In three 
sites it appeared that the bulk of the referrals/assignments were made 
at the beginning of the semester or the academic year. For a program 
to be meaningful as an alternative to suspension, it is necessary that 
there be some control in the assignment of students. 

Perhaps the best assignment system was found in a junior high school 
where a referral committee met each week to make assignments to, and 
consider release of students from the in-school alternative program. 
At the one meeting which was observed, the use of formal assignment 
criteria did not appear to be operating. The principal question was: 

*'Can this student benefit from the Program?- Furthermore, 

most cases before the committee were students who had an accumulation 
of offenses, as opposed to one suspendable infraction. Still, the 
committee members seemed to agree among themselves about the type of 
student whom the program might benefit. They were also able to share 
information about students and to suggest among themselves alternatives 
or supplementary measures to help individual students. 

As with entry, release from the program was, in five of the siven 
sites, at the approval of the administrator, who usually consulted with 
program staff. 

Table lV-1 is a summary of reasons for assignment to the In-school 
alternative (A), as compared with out-of-school suspension (S), for 
each of the seven building sites visited* The figures shown are 
percentages of the total number of reasons for assignment* Data for 
this table were taken from the student Record Review forms. 
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Considering unweighted rank relationships between A and that Is 
comparing percentages without accounting for the Initial disparity 
in total nunber of reasons reported both within and between building 
sites, it can be seen that the main reason for suspension is fighting 
among students; while assignment to the In-school alternative program 
la most often a result of poor academic progress (3 buildings) and 
classroom behavior problems. A Spearman rank order correleiilon 
coefficient computed on the unweighted rankings of reasons for either 
suspension or assignment to the in-school alternative program yields 
a value of Tj-v^^ " .7265, If the In-school alternative were truly an 
alternative to suspension. Table IV-1 could not be constructed because 
there would be few, If any, out of school suspensions to report. 

We Interpret the high correlation (r^ho) as indicating a high overlap 
between reasons for out of school suspension and assignment to the 
In-school alternative program. If this Is so, then the programs are. 
In most Instances, being used as an alternative to, but not a total 
substitute for out of school suspension. It might also indicate 
some lack of consistency in assigning a student to one ox the other 
groups for basically the same offense. 

\ 

One might expect to see the in-school alternative serve an -intermediary 
placement in the case of a first offense, with out of school suspension 
employed only In the case of continued misbehavior. It was Interesting 
to note, on examination of individual building data that, in the two 
large districts, it was more likely for a student to have first been 
suspended and then assigned to the in-school alternative program. 
This was particularly true where offenses were involved for which 
district or building discipline policy mandated automatic suspension 
(e.g., smoking, fighting). 

One area of concern in this data was the continued use of out-of-school 
suspensions In response to student truancy, tardiness and/or class 
cutting, fhls practice was definitely on the decline. Teachers we 
talked with at all sites were in relative agreement in their belief 
that suspension for truancy and tardiness leads to the student falling 
farther behind in their class work, often resulting in, increased be- 
havior problems. 

Even with more serious offenses there is some question about the effi- 
cacy of out-of-school suspension. If, for example, a child is suspended 
for substance abuse with no provision of counseling or other help during 
the period while be or she is out of school, there is a high likelihood 
that other Incidents of abuse will occur during this period of time. 
In-school alternative programs are one vehicle to provide help for such 
students. 

A further disturbing finding in the four sites Is that out-of-school 
suspension,., or the threat of such action, was often used as a means of 
"getting the parents attention" or alerting them to the seriousness of 
a problem"." Most often the threat was Invoked when other attempts at 
parent contact had failed. 
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Parent involveneat in the in-^school alternative assignment and release 
process was usually limited to a letter or personal conference prior 
to assignment to the program^ For the larger districts, the parents, 
and in some cases students* at the junior high level or above, could 
contest or refuse the assignment. Often refusal resulted either in 
out-of -school suspension or. In the one district where corporal punish- 
raent was permitted, "swats*'* Par<?nts contacted seemed, for the most 
part, satisfied with their children's experience in the program, but they 
were not able to move beyond general statements of satisfaction to a 
discussion of specific program attributes which they found helpful, 
either for themselves or their children. Access to a telephone was 
cited by program staff as the one thing most helpful in maintaining 
parent contact* 

Daily Program 

In analyzing the daily program of the in-school alternative, it is 
necessary to divide the building sites visited into three categories* 

• Full-time assignment: 3 building sites 

• Part-^time assignment: 2 building sites 

• No formal program: 2 building sites 

Of those programs to which a student is assigned full time, most 
receive the student on the day of the actual offense, or on the day 
following the offense. An intake interview is usually conducted 
by one of the program staff members. During this interview, the 
reasons for the student^s assignment to the program are discussed 
and the program rules and restrictions are reviewed. 

When a student is assigned to the program, the regular classroom 
teachers are contacted, usually by the office, and asked to send 
assignments to the program staff member. These assignments are 
completed during the student's time in the program and are either 
graded by the program staff or returned to the classroom teacher. 
In all three sites regular teachers are expected to continue to 
provide assignments for as long as the student remains in the In-school 
alternati/e program. Satisfactory completion of the assignments was 
usually a condition for the student's release from the program. Most 
of the program staff members interviewed stated that teacher cooperation 
in providing and grading assignments is crucial to the success of any 
academic component of an in-*school alternative program. 

During the period of their assignment, students are expected to report 
In the morning directly to the center. In those instances where 
they are referred from other schools, transportajclon to the program 
site is the student's problem. This fact limited the utility of the 
program for some buildings in one of the large districts visited. 




^^lle assigned to the program, some restrictions ;jre placed on students 
regarding participation in school activities. These include restricted 
lunch periods And p/:ohibition against participration in extracurricular 
activities, including dances and athletics. Removal from school social 
life seemed to be a major deterrent against repeat offenses according 
to students we interviewed. 

Each of the three full time sites also had some type of daily counseling 
activity. This, varied from viewing films or Individual work on multi- 
media material and/or workbooks, to informal individual and group dis- 
cussion of the student's progress In the program and work on improving 
the behavior which resulted in his or her assignment to the program. 
Free time was sometime^ used as a reward for satisfactory progress. 

Two of the three sites were housed in two contiguous classrooms. One 
room was used for regular instruction; the second was set up as a 
lounge, with couches, posters, etc It was interesting to note that 
some teachers equated these amenities with "the programs not being 
strict enough." Regular staff tended to want a punitive program 
where students would be "taught a lesson." Program staff, on the 
other hand, were very careful to avoid the programs being seen as 
punishment. They were also continually seeking to minimize any 
stigma which might be attached to student assignment to the in-school 
alternative program. 

Length of assignment varied according to student needs. In the large 
district where two of the three full time programs were found, the 
average assignment, according to data from the student records review, 
was three days, with a range of two to five days, at the high school . 
site; at the Junior high school site the average assignment was just 
over two days with a one to five day range. However, in the interviews 
one student reported having spent six weeks in the program. Out-of- 
school suspensions at these same buildings averaged three days. 

The third full-time site showed an average assignment of six days, 

again based on record review data. The range of assignments was 

one to ten days. Out-of-school suspensions again isveraged three days. 

The two part-time programs were both In the sane district. One 
building used the program primarily for academic remediaCion, princi- 
pally in the form of reading instruction. Rieferrals were usually 
made at the beginning of each semester and the students came to the 
program for one 45 minute period each day. Disciplinary referrals 
were also made, again on a period by^ period basis. These latter 
students were, for the most part, left to their own devices in the 
class and either did school work or personal reading. The only 
expectation for them appeared to be that they not disturb the learning 
process, j^signment of remedial students usually lasted one semester 
with the option of a second semester assignment if needed. Disciplinary 
referrals lasted, on the average, 5 days. 
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At the second site, the daily period schedule was soraewhat unique, 
f-.ach period wss 93 minutes long. Students, therefore, only attended 
i!lass in a given subject area, including the In-school alternative 
when assigned, every other day. Duration of assignment ranged from 
S t/t S8 days in the sample of students who participated in the 
program during the 1977-78 school year. The average was 34 days. 
If a student were attending the program on a full tiroe basis, this 
would translate into an average stay of 8.5 days. The average out- 
of-school suspension was three days. 

» 

Two interesting problems surfaced with respect to this last program. 
The first dealt with what class t* remove the student from so that 
he/she might attend the in-school alternative. It appeared that 
the preference was to remove students from electiyes (art, music, 
etc.) rather than basic skills or academic subjects, even if these 
classes were the ones in which the student was having the problem 
which led to his/her assignment to the In-school alternative. 

The second issue was whether to assign the student to the same 
teacher with whom a problem had occurred after his/her release from 
the program. This building resolved the problem by Informally 
identifying a small cadre of teachers willing to take students from 
the program. 

A typical period in the program began with the students writing 
in their journals for 10 to 15 minutes. They could record In the 
Journal anything significant which happened to them since the last 
class. They had the option of sharing this Information with the 
program staff member, who might then use the Information as the 
basis for a brief one-to-one counseling sessloij. 

This was followed by work on a values /personal development curriculum. 
The students worked from individual materials at their own pace. The 
currlcular material was selected by the program staff person and was 
not part of a distrlct-wlde curriculum* After a short break, the 
students were then allowed to spend the re&t of the period on 
homework for regular classes* Assignments were not, as a rule, sent 
down for that class which the student missed as a result of 
being assigned to the in-school alternative program. Students In 
a number of the sites commented that assignment to the In-school 
alternative program gave them an opportunity, many for the first time 
since coming to school, to catch 'up on their academic work* 

Grades were assigned for work and participation In the in-school 
alternative program. These were combined with the student's regular 
grades. The program staff person often circulated requests for 
progress reports from regular classroom teachers and worked with 
individual students for whom deficiencies were noted* 
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Ono addlttonally Interesting note about this particular junior high 
school site was tts "two-t tared** program- In addition to the in-school 
alt<»rnatlve program, there was also a holding room. If a student 
committed a- dlsclpl Inary infraction in the regular classroom he or 
she might be immediately sent to this holding room for the remainder 
of the school day. The offense was noted on the student's record 
card. It waj3 only when a pattern of offenses emerged or when a 
specific, serious problem occurred, that a student was considered for 
assignment to the in-school alternative program. 

The final category of "na formal program" was confined to one district. 
Here assignment to the program occurred mainly at the beginning of 
each semester and lasted as long as it was considered beneficial to the 
student. The program was totally counseling. Sessions between the 
program counselor-intelrns and students occurred: 

• when the student requested it; or 

• when a problem came to" the counselor-intern's attention. 

In addition to their own skills, the counselor interns were able to 
call on the resources of the regular guidance counseling staff. One " 
particular strength of the program was its focus on working with 
parents and with students outside of school, in addition to In-school 
activities. 

Class size varied as a function of program type. In the full-time 
program the maximum class size was 20 students. None of these 
programs appeared to have any problem staying within this limit. 
The part-time programs tried to limit each period to no more than 
15 students. Again, it appears that this was a realistic level.' 
The one-to-one counseling programs noted a load of 180+ students 
during the 1977-78 school year. However, there were no established 
limits on the number of students who might be served. During our 
Interviews at this last site, however, it was suggested that the 
above flgurfe represented somethitig of a maximum service level. 



Proaram Follow-Up and Evaluation 



Repeat^jaa^gntnenta to the ln-a(chool alternative, based on tlie 1977- 
197y3chool year sample data , are as follows: 



None of the programs vifsited had any systematic, formal procedure 
for follow-up on students leaving the in-school alternative 
program. A good number of students maintained personal contact 
with program sp^f on their own* 
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% Repeat 


[ — 

! District I Junior High 

Senior High 

\ — ~ — ~ — ~ ~. ■ ■ ■ — 1 — « 


30% 
OZ 


! Dlatclct 2 . Elementary School 
j I Junior High 

i ■ 


No Data 
lOZ 


District 3 Middle School 


No Data 
No Data 


District ^ Senior High 

1 

! 


OZ 



A somewhat higher recidivism rate was suggested in Interviews with 
program 'staff . 

As has already been stated, program evaluation is not a regular compon-* 
ent of any of the programs. Three of the four districts had, however, 
developed some form of descriptive annual report on a building or dis- 
trict basis* What made evaluation difficult is the absence of specific 
and meaningful program objectives for the In-school alternative. Where 
objectives wete stated they were often taken verbatim from prior year 
proposals or other planning documents- 

STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

In the Records Review component of the study, information was sought 
on the following characteristics of students in the three samples: 



• 


Age* 




. Grade Level* 


• 


Promotion 




Sex* 


• 


Race* 


• 


Grades* 


• 


Conduct Marks* 


• 


Attendance* 


• 


Academic Tracking 


• 


Out of School Suspensions (if appropriate)* 


• 


Assiignment to, the In-School Alternative (if appropriate)* 


• 


Other Disciplinary Infractions 




Contact with Parents 


• 


Parent Involvement in School Activities 
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L'sable responses In sufficient volume were received for those cate- • 
gorles that are noted by an asterisk. The attributes of suspension 
and of assignment to the in-school alternative program have already 
been discussed. This section will summarize findings about the first 
six categories above. Individual contingency tables for each variable 
are found in the district case studies. 

Table IV-2 below summarizes the form in which data was reported on 
the student Record Review forms. The numbers in parenthesis after 
each letter indicate the number of categories of each data element 
which were used in the analysis that follows. It was most often 
necessary to combine racial categories because of expected frequen- 
cies less than five. Those Instances where only one category Is 
indicated apply to two schools, one where the population was over 98 
percent Black and one where it was over 98 percent White. 

Chi square values were computed for the following cor -.agency 

tables: 

• Grade level by sample group (I.e., assigned to the 
In-school alternative program, suspended out-of-* 
school, neither suspended nor assigned to the In- 
school alternative program). 

• Sex by sample group* 

• Race by sample group. 

• Sample group by grades (in two cases). 

• Sample group by coinduct (in four cases). 

♦ 

Chi square (\2) values for each of the above contingency tables 
are reported in tables IV-3 through IV-7 below. Also reported 
are the degrees of freedom for each table, as well as values 
for lambda (\) and tau (T), both measures of variable association. 
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TABLE 3 

FORM IN WHICH DATA WAS REPORTED 





Uata Elements 


Group 


Grade 
Level 


Sex 


Race 


Grades 


Conduct 


J 

Atten- 
dance 


f»l?"TllCT 1 


Jiinlnr Hi oh 


N(3) 


N(3) 


N(2) 


N(3) 


I 


0(4) 


R 


Senior High 


N(3) 


N(3) 


N(2) 


N(l) 


I 


0(3) 


^ R 


DISTRICT 2 

1 


Elementary 


N(2) 


N(2) 


N(2) 


N(2) 


0(4) 


0(4) 


R 


Junior High 


N(3) 


N(3) 


N(2) 


N(A) 


I 


0(4) 


R 


DISTRICT 3 


Middle School 

• 


N(3) 


N(3) 


N(2) 


N(2) 


0(4) 


ND 


R 


Senior High 


N(3) 


N(3) 


N(2) 


N(2) 


ND 


ND ! 

1 


R 


DISTRICT 4 


Senior High 


N(3) 


N(3) 

1 


N(2) 


N(i) 


I ' ND R 



N • Nominal Data 

0 • OrdLn.il Data 

1 • Interval Data 
R • Ratio Data 

ND « No Data Reported 

( ) " Number of categories 



TABLE 4 
GRADE LEVEL BY SAMPLE GROUP 



- 

ERIC 



♦p < .05 
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DISTRICT I 


! 

' Junior Hlfih 


! df 
i ^ 

1 A 

-I- 


1 

16.58* 




- 


4-^ 

-028 


.... ^ — 

-J tJC 

.028 


Senior High 


j 

I 


48.25* 


1 

t 

.24 


-19 


- 


- 


DISTRICT 2 


Elementary 


*> 

1 


143.50* 


.4 


.61 


- 




Junior High 


4 


35.35* 


.165 


f 

i .053 




1 




Middle School 


4 


8.64* 


.115 


.041 






DISTRICT 3 


Senior High 


4 


31.18* 


.15 








DISTRICT •* 


Senior High 


4 


72.42* 


.255 


.019 






* p < .05 




















SEX B\ 


TABL 
' SAM 

df 


E 5 

PLE GRO 


UP 








1 

1 
1 

1 


Junior High 


2 


1.97 


— ^ 


- 


- 


- 


DISTRICT 1 


Senior High ^ 


2 


38.05* 


.19 


.288 

* 


- 


- 




Elementary 


2 


28.56* 




- 


.13 


.095 


DISTRICT 2 


Junior High 


2 


16.19* 


.14 


.14 


- 


- 


i 

■ DISTRICT 3 

i 


Middle School 


2 


64:81* 


.24 




.217 


.085 


Senior High 


2 


69.03* 


.255 


.207 






DISTRICT 4 

'■ 


Senior High 


2 


75.04* 


.3 


.3 


mm 





5* 



r • TABLE 6 

RACE BY SAMPLE GROUP 





d£ 






A„ ' T i T 




{ 

1 

Junior High 


4 


35.73 






y 

.059 


1 

.044 


: DISTRICT 1 

f 


Senior High 








- 


- 




DISTRICT 2 


Elementary 


4 


112.41 




- 


.184 


.124 


Junior" High 


6 


112.97 


.35 


.16 






DISTRICT 3 


Middle School 


2 


60.12 


.24 


.179 


mm 


«MP 


Senior High 


2 


72.14 


.3 


.405 


mm 




i 1 i 
1 DISTRICT 4 j Senior High ' 

1 i 

1 


2/ 




f 




1 

I 

- 1 

« 

1 



* p < .05 ' 



The senior high school site in District 1 had a student 
population approximately ninety-eight percent of which 
was black. 

The senior high in District 4 had a student population 
approximately ninety-eight percent of which was white* 
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TABLE 7 
SAMPLE GROUP BY GRADES 



, ! df x2 








1 


1 


j 


! 

i " 




— — y — 




^JE_ 

! 


j> X 


i 


1 Junior High 
1 


; NA 

1 


« 




i 


i 


1 DISTRICT 1 


j Senior High 

^ ■ 


< 


NA 






t 

i 
1 




DISTRICT 2 


Elementary 


4 


! 

' 70.04 




- 


.073 


.116 


Junior High 




NA 


- 


- 


- 






Middle School 


6 


26.97 


.074 


.135 






DISTRICT 3 


! Senior High 




ND 






- 


- 


DISTRICT 4 


Senior High 




NA 




- 


- 


- 


















* p < .05 


TA E 8 












SAMPLE GROUP CONDUCT MARKS 












i. df 








T 


"^X 












■ ' X — 


3^ 


i 




Junior High 


6 


49.4 


.056 


.235 




1 


DISTRICT I 

1 


Senior High 


4 


20.95 




- 


.0275 


.0346 




Elementary 


4 


83.32 




- 


..116 


.137 


DISTRICT 2 


Junior High 
— } 


6 


111.28 


.14 


.285 








Middle School 




ND 




- 






1 DISTRICT 3 

1 


^Seniar High ! 

1 


- j 

t 


ND 








1 

DISTRICT 4 


Senior High 


r 
1 

1 


1 

ND 






t 

w mm 

1 

< 



* p < .05 
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Ail but one of the X- values demons trat-ad significance, and thus a 
dependent relationship between the two variables, at the .05 level 
or below. However, In considering the magnitude of the x*^ value 
one must allow for the effect of percentaging the contingency tables, 
which effectively increased the cell sizes and overall N (but main- 
tained the proportional relationship among cells). 

The more meaningful statistics reported above are the values for lambda 
( X) and tau (T) which give an indicator of the degree of association 
between the two variables in a contingency table. As has already been 
stated, both are proportional-reduction-in error (PRE) measures. They 
indicate the reduction in error in predicting one variable from the 
other. 

In Table IV-5 for example, we see that knowledge of a student's race at 
the junior high school in District 2 results in a 35 percent reduction 
in error in predicting the category (i.e. assigned to the in-school 
alternative, suspended out of school, neither suspended nor assigned to 
the in-school alternative program) to which a student will belong. Know- 
ledge of the category of membership, on the other hand, results in a 16 
percent reduction in error in predi ting student race, based on the sample 
drawn. As a rule, race is more highly associated with category membership 
in Table IV-3 than the cowerse which occurs only in one instance, the Senior 
High in District 3. In all tables the first variable in the Table heading 
is the X variable and the second is the Y variable. 

The limits of both \ and T are 0 and 1.0, with a value of 0 indicating 
independence of X and Y; 1.0 occurs when the variables are completely 
related. A lambda value of .0 can be obtained when the modal class 
of a variable is so large relative to other frequencies that all max- 
imum values are in the same column or row. Tau was used when such a 
condition occurred in our tables. 

A caution in the use of these associative indices is found in Reynolds 
(1977). 

... Measures of association by themselves do not prove the 
relative explanatory power of variables ... the impact of 
one variable on another depends ^partly on its .relationship 
to still other variables, many of which may be unmeasured, 
(p. 50) 

Reynolds then goes on to state thv't using a coefficient of association 
alone to show explanatory importam 3 seems a questionable practice. 

No such claims are made for the A and T values reported above. The 
asymetric measures were computed to give an initial idea of the 
magnitude of association of the variables and to see if any variable(s) 
emerge as possible predictors around which future, more focused 
systematic research might be built. 



TABLE 9 below Is a frequency distribution of \ and T values. 



Table TV~8 

FREQUEN'CV DISTRIBUTION OF \ AND T VALUES 



-JJRE neasure 

' f "~ 


ijE 




I)L_ 




Tv 


.01 


- .049 


0 


2 ; 


. 2 




3 


.050 


- .099 


2 


1 


2 




1 

1 3 


.10 


- .19 


6 


6 


3 


1 

— — 


• .20 


- .29 


4 


4 


1 


\ 0 1 




- .39 


3 


1 


0 




0 


.40 


- .49 


1 


1 


0 




0 


.50 


and above 


0 


1 i 


0 




0 


TOTAL 


. 16 


16 i 


8 




8 



Close!' to 75 percent of the lambda values fall below .30; all but one 
of the tau values fall below .20. In the former instance, this would 
tend to indicate a moderate relationship between the variables identi- 
fied in Tables IV-3 through IV-7. Values for tau appear to show weak 
to moderate variable relationships. 

Prior to an analysis, based on the literature reviewed, it was hypothe- 
sized that: 

• Grade level will Influence assignment to either out -of - 
school suspension or the in-school alternative program, 
with students at the lower secondary grades (e.g. grades 
7 through 9) having higher suspension rates than those in 
higher grades (e.g. grades' 11 and 12). 

• 

• A student's sex will influence assignment to either out- 
of-school suspension or the in-school alternative to sus- 
pension. A Childrens Defense Fund study (1975) indicated 
that male students appeared more likely than female students 
suspended out of school (p. 61). 
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So 



• A student ''s race will Influence assignment to either 
out-of-school suspension or the In-school alternative 
to suspension. ARaln, the CDF study made a case* based 
on Office for Civil Rights data for 1972-73,. that non- 
white students are disproportionately suspended out of 
school (p. 61 and Chapters). 

• Participation Irt a particular group (l^e. assigned to 
the In-school alternative program) will .-influence a 
student's academic grades. 

• Participation In a particular group will influence a 
student's attendance* 

• Participation in a particular group will influence a 
student' 9 conduct mark* 

Inspection of the individual building values for ^ and T do not con- 
sistently support the above assumptions. In Table IV-3, four of the 
seven building values show that knowldege of grade level reduces 
error In predicting sample group by between 2#8 percent and 40 percent 
However » the reverse — knowledge of sample group reduces error in 
predicting grade level — ranges between 2.8^<5rcent and 61 percent. 

In addition to nominal /ordinal data, two of the study variables were 
reported in interval (grade point average) and ratio (attendance) 
form. One--way analysis of variance (ANOVA) w^^s applied to these" 
data* Alpha was again set at the .05 level. Where significant F's 
were secured » mean pair relations were further examined using the 
Scheffe method of multiple comparisons. This method is used to 
uncover the groups contributing to the significant P. Four contrasts 
were tested for each significant F: 

• A - S 

• A N 

• S - N 

• A & S - M 

where 

A » Students assigned to the In-school alternative program 
S Students suspended out of school 

N - Students neither suspended nor assigned to the in^school 
alternative 
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Table IV-9 reports Che obtained F ratios for each variable — grades 
and attendance — by building. All F's were significant except that 
relating to attendance at the middle school In District 3. Beyond 
[vrmlttinii; rejection of the null liypothesls of equal population 
fneatis, a significant F statistic is not very informative. Post hoc 
conparlaons, such as the Scheffe test, permit further analysis of the* 
component means to determine those pairs which contributed to sig- 
nificant F. Table IV-10 presents values for the four contrasts for 
each relevant variable and building site. A finding of significance 
in a contrast leads to the rejection of the null hypothesis that a 
given contrast is zero. 

As can be seen from Table IV-10, all contrasts between means for 
students suspended out-of-school(s) are significantly different from 
means for students neither suspended nor assigned to the in-school 
alternative program (N). The same is true when means for students 
assigned to the in-school alternative (A) or suspended (S) are con- 
trased with values for N. 

In contrasting A with S, four of nine pairs do not differ. The same 
is true of contrasts between A and N, but interestingly not on the 
same variables * Assuming that there is a beneficial effect of the 
in-school alternative program, one would have expected a higher number 
of significant contrasts, particularly between A and S. 
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TABLE 10 

F-RATIOS FOR GRADES AND 
ATTENDANCE BY DISTRICT 



1 District 


BuildlnR 


Variable 


F 


d£ 


DISTRICT 1 

c 


Junior High 


Grades 


7.3U* 


2, 71 


Attendance 


6.67* 




Senior High 


Grades 


17.36* 


2, 65 


Attendance 


10.04* 


2, 140 


DISTRICT 2 


Elementary 




N/A 




Junior High 


Grades 


130. 79* 


2, 109 


Attendance^ 


16.16* 


2, 115 




Middle School 


Attendance 


.773 


2, 117 


: DISTRICT 3 

i 

1 


High School 


Attendance 


20.52 


2, 117 


1 

! i 

. DISTRICT 4 I High School 

t 


Grades 
Attendance 


39.82* 
8.5* 


2, 113 
2, 113 
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TABLE 11 



MEAN CONTRASTS BY BUILDING 



District 


Building 


Variable 


Contrasts 




A-S 


A-N 


S-N 


lA+S] - N 


Critical 
Value 


DISTRICT I 

_ . 


Junior High 


Grades 


.1081 


-2.5474* 


-3.7002* 


-3.6473 


+/-2.502 


Attendance 


-2.6984* 

i 


.8506 


3.5466 


2.5385 . 


+/-2.4698 


Senior High 


Grades 


2.139 


-2.859* 


-6.029 


-5.065 


+/-2.5010 


Attendance 


-2.245 


1.3193 


4.4818' 


3.8521* 


+/-2.4739 


DISTRICT 2 


Elementary 




N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Junior High 


Grades 


-8.904 


15.9332* 


7.817* 


14.8276 


+/-2.4738 


Attendance 


1.6237 


5.0725* 


3.994* 


5.4419 


+/-2;4779 


DISTRICT 3 

i 

I 


Middle School 
Senior High 


Attendance 


N/A 


N/A- 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Attendance 


-3.8739* 


2.4824 


6.3563 


! 

5.1030 j +/-2-4779 


DISTRICT A 

L_ 


Senior High 

— , , . — — 


Grades 


5.068* 


-2.002 


-8.5729* 


1 

-6.1273 


+/-2.4779 


i 

Attendance | ~2.8365* 

t 


1.4293 


4.0712* 


. 3.1888* 


+/-2.4779 



. * p < .05 - 

^ A Assigned to the In-school alternative 

O 5 - Suspended but of school , 
E^C|i| - Neither suspended Qor assigned to the In-school alternative S\l 



LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 



• While a critical review of project findings is presented 
in the preceding chapter it is not meant to imply that 

" one particular district or building program is superior 
to another. Each program is a response to a somewhat 
unique set of site specific circumstances. Comparisons 
are intended to alert the reader co a point which the 
authors feel is significant in the conceptualization and/ 
or implementation of an in-school alternative program. 

• A similar point can be made in relation to data reported 
from the student record review, particularly the impact 
data. Again, we are nof so much concerned with inherent 
program worth as we are with the identification of hy- 
potheses and more precise research questions which might 
be explored in future studies. 

• The programs selected for study in this project, while 
having the provision of an alternative to suspension as one 
-»bjective, are all mulclfaceted. Although reduction of out- 
of -school suspensions was given as a major reason for pro- 
gram development in all four districts, all still suspend 
students. Further, the programs are charged with preventing 
problems which lead to suspension as much as they are seen 
as an alternative to such suspension. 

We are* therefore, looking at programs which do not always 
meet the generic definition of an in-gchool alternative to 
suspension; that is, a program to which students are referred 
in lieu of suspension from school or for accumulating offenses 
which may lead to suspension. 

• In-school alternative programs studied served more than just 
students who were rcictred in lieu of out-of-school suspension. 
It was not possible to isolate this subgroup in constructing 
the sampling frame for in-school alternative program partici- 
pants. It is likely that the data generated by this sample is 
not completely 'representative of students for whom the target 
programs served as alternatives to out-of-school suspension. 
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The building program^ selected for stuidy, particulary 
In the two large urban districts visited, were, one 
must assume, purposlvely selected. They represented in 
the minds of district staff both the best examples of 
the program operating in the district and/or the sites 
which best met the stated study objectives. We do not 
present either the districts or buildings visited In the 
first year of this study as examples of outstanding prac- 
tice. They do. however, represent established programs 
that appear to be meeting district and building level needs. 

While it is assumed that the Individuals responsible for 
the records review did follow the Instructions and draw 
random saifiples, the same assumption of random selection 
cannot be Inferred In the choice of teachers, participating 
and non-participating students with whom the project staff 
met. This fact, plus the small numbers contacted Ini each 
of these gnroups, argues against any generalizations drawn 
. from the interview data reported. 

The four sites selected are not presented as representative 
of the total range of In-school alternative programs. There 
are other types of alternatives which thl? study did not 
include, but which might be equally appropriate In a district 
contemplating the Installation of such a program. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 



One of the questions which remains unresolved a result of the 
first year's research is the Impact of in-school alternatives to 
suspension on the out-of-school suspension rate* A questionnaire 
is being mailed in March to secure information on In-school altern- 
ative programs for inclusion in a program directory. It will go 
to a purposive sample ^of approximately 500 school districts In the 
United States • It should be possible to more precisely determine, 
from questionnaire responses the impact of the alternative program 
on out-of-school suspensions* This assumes, however, that the 
districts have the data to report. 

Absence of this data — and our first year field experience suggests 
that the quality of^ discipline related data is generally poor~would 
suggest a broader based research concern over why this condition 
exists. 

* 

Based on the current research and the apparent high level of diversity 
among in-school alternative programs, it would appear that the focus 
of any future research should remain in individual district. Further, 
given the quality of quantitative measures on students and student 
performance, and the inability to control situational and assignment 
factors the utility of total dependence on post-hoc analyses is ques- 
t ionable. 

Ethnographic research provides the b^st opportunity to capture program 
process. However, it is expensive to conduct and presents problems of 
Intrusion on the regular school program. Two areas which are definitely 
recommended for further study are: 

• processes for increasing the mean9.ngful involvement of 
parents in school discipline/suspension; and 

• processes for assisting teachers to deal more creatively 
w±t\ discipline related problems. 

A final area which might be meaningfully studied is the diffusion of 
In-school alternative program models. Perhaps the classic case is the 
Positive Alternative to Student Suspension Program which is disseminated 
through the National Diffusion Network. From 1977 through 1979, P.A.S.S. 
had been partially of fully adopted in 29 local education agi i- fes in 
thirteen states* 
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